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= “Pu CULPRIT,’ I SAID, WHISPERING iN HIS EAR, ‘is YOUR OWN NEPHLW.” 


THE FORLORN SHOP; 
AND TILE STORY OF ITS TENANTS. 
CONCLUDING CHAPTER, 


Arter obtaining the clue mentioned in the pre- 

ceding chapter, I was fully occupied the next morn- 

ing in making additional inquiries. As there is 

nothing like going to the fountain-head at once, in 

the afternoon, without any introduction, I resolved 
No, 418, 1859, 





to call on the chairman of therailway. I felt rather 
nervous. He was a personage of enormous conse- 
quence; a man of vast influence and patronage; in 
short, a very important gentleman altogether, 

Not being very well acquainted with the intrica- 
cies of a metropolitan railway station, I was referred 
from one office to another for a considerable time, 
before I could discover the right one. I was bub- 
bling up with my errand; but when I was shown 
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in, I found it was only a sort of private secretary 
to the chairman, after all; so I was forced to sim- 
mer down again. I was asked whether my business 
was connected with the railway. As it only indi- 
rectly referred to it, I said, “No.” I was then 
informed that the private business of the chair- 
man was transacted at his private residence, 198, 
— Square. To 198, Square, I accord- 
ingly went. A message was sent down, asking 
if my business was connected with the railway. 
Of course, as it did indirectly refer to it, I was 
obliged to say “Yes.” I was then politely told 
that railway business was only transacted at the 
railway station. I managed, however, to secure 
an appointment for the following Friday. With 
this I was forced to be content. 

At the appointed hour, after explaining the par- 
ticular nature of my appointment, I was ushered 
into the private room of the chairman, who had 
not yet arrived. It was furnished in the most 
elaborate style of expensive simplicity. Mr. El- 
phick at last shuffled into the apartment, with a 
sort of bustling importance, accompanied by his 
secretary, Mr. Potts. Mr. Elphick inquired my 
business. I replied, that I wished to speak to him 
privately, but that, as I was in no hurry, I could 
wait till he was disengaged; and I did wait for 
some considerable time. 

“Mr. Elphick,” I said, when at last he was alone, 
“T have called about an unpleasant matter which 
occurred some three years ago—a forgery or some- 
thing of the kind, for which a youth was trans- 
ported.” 

“Eh! what! I can’t enter into it! I can’t indeed! 
too much business, sir—too much. Potts!” 

Mr. Potts came; there was a great deal of con- 
versation in a low tone, but I could afford to wait, 
and I waited. 

Mr. Potts left us alone again. 

I took up the conversation at the very point at 
which it ceased. “I have reason to believe,” I 
remarked, “that it was an erroneous conviction.” 

“T cannot enter into it. Potts !” 

The obedient Potts comes in again. 

“ Show the gentleman out,” said the chairman. 
“Good morning, sir; good morning.” 

“Three minutes,” I said; “only three minutes.” 

Mr. Elphick gave a despairing kind of gesture, 
and motioned Potts away. 

The respectful Potts goes out. 

I told the chairman how disinterested I was in 
the matter; that I had been at great pains to track 
out the truth; and that it was in my power, I 
believed, to place my finger on the actual delinquent. 

He pompously drew himself up, thrust one hand 
into the depths of his trousers pocket, polished his 
bald head with his silk handkerchief, planted his 

gold spectacles vigorously on his nose, and began : 
“My position, sir, as the head of a large and im- 
portant company, the constantly accruing respon- 
sibilities inseparable from the importance of such a 
public trust——” 








This was so like a speech at a meeting, that, 
involuntarily, I cried, “ Hear! hear !” 
Encouraged by this feeble demonstration, he 
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THE FORLORN SHOP. 


is reluctantly as a private individual, imperatively 
as a public man, that Iam compelled to delegate 
the inquiry, if indeed it can be entered into at all.” 
“ But consider, sir, a false accusation—the terror 
of transportation”—TI didn’t give him a chance to 
get a word in, or he would have summoned the 
faithful Potts—“ one man,’ I proceeded, ex: 
piating another’s crime; that other, living in 
security, in comfort, in luxury—no! don’t call 
Potts, don’t, because that other,” I said, whispering 
it in his ear, “is your own nephew.” 

The history of the transaction was just this. 
George, Alfred, and the nephew of Mr. Elphick, 
were young men mutually attached and frequently 
together. The father of the last, though a man of 
good means, had educated his children on the 
principle of eating their black bread before they 
attained their white. Young Elphick had good 
expectations, but nothing in possession; he had 
many of the expensive tastes and habits with- 
out any of the advantages of station; the sure 
consequence of which, to a not over-strong mind, 
was a constant craving for money. He was with 
his uncle when George brought the scrip, and was 
unable to resist the temptation. He watched an 
opportunity, and abstracted one. ‘Then, terrified 
and alarmed, he hid it. Time elapsing, and no 
inquiries being made, in boyish confidence he 
showed it to Alfred and George, who reprehended 
him severely. Alfred pointed out the missing sig- 
nature, but advised him at the same time, as he 
had kept the affair concealed so long without dis- 
covery, to conceal it altogether, and destroy the 
fatal document. 

Thus, both George and Alfred had a guilty 
knowledge. Young Elphick had not sufficient 
moral principle to adopt this advice. He forged 
his uncle’s name, and obtained the money for the 
shares. A portion of this he lent to both Alfred 
and George, who were ignorant for a long time 
from whence their loans were derived. When they 
were at last informed, it was too late to retract. In 
the weakness of friendship they kept silence, and 
thus involved themselves more deeply in the fatal 
and guilty secret. 

The explosion, though deferred, came at last. 
George was suspected at once. Proofs seemed 
clear against him. He believed—a belicf.in which 
the two others strengthened him—that a revelation 
of the whole circumstances would only implicate 
his two friends without preserving him. He was 
content to suffer alone; and he suffered. 

These facts I did not ascertain all at once, but 
my strong belicf in their truth was afterwards 
justified ; and when he returned—for he did return 
—he told us all. he only articles in which he 
had indulged were the clothes: the sisters were 
ignorant whence they came. On the buttons which 
they found was the tailor’s name. Wishing to 
ascertain whether George had paid for them him- 
self, the tradesman referred to his book, and found 
that George had discharged his account with 4 
bank-note, on the back of which was the younge? 

Elphick’s name, which George in his care had 
written with his own when he had handed the note 
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cleared his throat, and continued: 


to his creditor. This was the clue by means o 
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which I gradually approached the truth. 
remains to be told ?- 

In the hands of Samuel Elphick, Esq., m.P., I left 
the matter. My confidence was not misplaced, for 
not many weeks had elapsed before, humbled and 
sorrow-stricken, he brought to my office the sealed 
reversal of George’s sentence. I never inquired 
how it was managed ; but wealth and influence can 
speak more strongly in such matters than the voice 
of a humble individual. 

But how shall I tell the burst of joy which, like 
arush of sunshine, flooded the little shop, when I 
showed the sealed paper, which seemed to the 
sisters the bond of their future felicity! How tell 
of the prayers for his safety who was coming to 
them over the big sea! Or, how at last, when he 
did come, the rapture of the moment half repaid 
them for the sorrows they had endured! 

In my counting-house, my senior having retired, 
George, schooled by his bitter experience, is my 
faithful clerk, as well as the stay of his family. 
And, now that years are growing heavy on me, I 
am grateful—lone old bachelor as I am—that I 
have found a family by whose fireside I am no 
stranger, but who will close my eyes and mourn 
my loss when the place that now knows me shall 
know me no more. 


What 





WHITE LIES. 

** Speak by the card, or equivocation will undo us.” 
THERE are few things with regard to which popular 
morality is more lax and elastic than what too 
many allow themselves to call “ white lies.” People 
who would shrink from telling a downright untruth, 
think comparatively little of quibbling and equivo- 
cating, of “ paltering in a double sense,” of telling 
half the truth (like Ananias) as if it were the whole, 
of prevaricating and shuffling when charged with a 
fault or asked a plain question,* of practising dirty 
tricks in business because other people do the same, 
of telling a servant to say they are “not at home,” 
or of acting deceitfully in various other ways. But 
the fact is, that there is no such thing in reality as 
awhite lie; and the expression is most mischievous, 
for no falsehood can be harmless or allowable. Any 
conscious deviation from the strict line of truth, 
however trifling it may seem at the time, is to all 
intents and purposes a LIE; and being a lie, it is 
avery black thing, coming straight from him who 
Was a liar from the beginning, and is the father of it. 

There is a difference between what is called ma- 
terial and actual falsehood, which is often lost sight 
of, Suppose, for instance, I affirm a thing that is 
not really true, although I firmly believe it at the 
time to be so. ‘That is a material, but not an 
actual falsehood; and no blame attaches toit. On 
the other hand, I may affirm what is strictly true 
In itself, but if, at the time, I believe it to be false, 
or state it intentionally in such a way as to lead to 
4 false inference, or in any way attempt or intend 
to deceive, I am guilty of an actual, though per- 
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* “ Why should excuse be born, or e’er begot ? 
Excusing of a fault doth make the fault the worse: 
Who cover faults, at last shame them devides.” 
—SHAKSPEARE, 


haps not of a material, fulschood. And my offence 
is just as great as if I had directly asserted what I 
knew to be untrue; that is, as if I had told a false- 
hood both materially and actually, which is too 
often the only thing recognised and denounced as 
a regular lie. Obviously, therefore, it is the inten- 
tion to deceive which constitutes a lie; whether it 
be by the suppressio veri or the suggestio falsi— 
whether by acting an untruth or telling it—whether 
by simulation or dissimulation. So that lying in- 
cludes many things besides merely saying “ the 
thing that is not.” Many people act as if they 
thought that the guilt is avoided, or at any rate 
lessened, if they can so contrive as not to utter a 
formal untruth; but in fact they only aggravate 
their sin by committing it thus deliberately and 
striving to evade the law of God. 

Exaggeration is another form of this evil, and a 
very common one. Some people have acquired the 
habit of adorning and heightening the colour of 
whatever they speak about, with the view of increas- 
ing the effect ; so that when they relate a conver- 
sation we have heard, or an occurrence we have 
witnessed, we are sometimes almost puzzled to re- 
cognise it. ‘They seem to view everything through 
a magnifying glass. Ludicrous examples of this 
are occasionally afforded in the cross-examination 
of witnesses in the courts of law. The adjectives 
of such folle are always in the superlative; and 
their expressions about small matters are so strong 
and overstrained, that when anything occurs really 
demanding forcible language, they are unable to 
produce any effect. They have already exhausted 
their vocabulary, and case-hardened their audience 
by the habitual employment of highly-wrought 
words which every one felt to be destitute of their 
real meaning: not that there is in every such case 
a wilful intention to mislead, for many are so 
accustomed to exaggerate, and to make a mountain 
out of a molehill, that they do it at last quite un- 
consciously. They seem to have no perception of 
the relative value of words, and really to be unable 
to speak correctly. But it is manifest that this 
habit must seriously interfere with that accuracy of 
thought, truthfulness of mind, and tenderness of 
conscience, which are so desirable, especially in all 
those “ who profess and call themselves Christians.” 

Moreover, this habit obeys the same laws of in- 
crease as other things. Indulgence in one form of 
untruthfulness will assuredly lead to another; for 
the beginning of evil is as the letting forth of water, 
and white lies (as it has been well expressed) are 
only the gentlemen-ushers to black ones. One lie 
generally requires to be backed up by another, and 
the habit is soon formed of “ measureless lying.” 
The descent is easy and imperceptible, till you 
come out finally “an infinite and endless liar,” (as 
Shakspeare has it,) skilled in every shade of “ the 
lie circumstantial and the lie direct,’ “from solid 
lying to disguised truth,” and in all the varieties of 
“lies probable, lies fantastical, and lics well steeled 
with weighty arguments.” 





“TN deeds are seldom slow or single 
But following crimes on former wait: 
The worst of creatures fastest propagate.” 





“ Show me a liar, and I will show you a thief,” 
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says good George Herbert. Besides which, as has 
been already hinted, this practice defeats its own 
end. It is the old fable of “ Wolf! wolf!” over 
again; for thoughtful people soon learn by expe- 
rience to make a deduction from such persons’ 
statements. They take them cum grano salis, allow- 
ing aconsiderable margin for the use of the mag- 
nifying-glass aforesaid. And so it comes to pass 
that these hyperbolic and imposing narratives, 
works of art though they be, often carry less 
weight and produce less effect than a few compara- 
tively tame and unadorned sentences from those 
whom we have found to weigh their words before 
using them. Still, they do not a little harm; for 
some will always take them literally, and thus arise 
















What a Babel of tongues! what indescribable 
costumes and features thronged that beach-side as 
ve landed, and what terrible skirmishing ensued 
between Hebrew porters and others, anxious to 
secure the prey that had thus unwittingly fallen 
into their hands. Ugly-looking black females, 
with teeth like ivory set in ebony, grinned at our 
discomfiture, and welcomed us to their country 
by heaping insults upon our beardless chins. We 
were rescucd from this dilemma by a singular- 
looking man, in a hybrid costume, consisting of 
Turkish tarboosh, Huropean waistcoat and tail- 
coat, capacious baggy inexpressibles of a peg-top 
shape, stockingless feet in torn-up red slippers, 
and an immense beard aud moustache. ‘To our 
extreme 















































not a few of the false reports in the world. 

Beware, therefore, of untruthfulness in any shape, 
of “ whatsoever maketh a lie.” You hate the cha- 
racter of a liar: then frequent not the dangerous 
boundaries between truth and falsehood. Accus- 
tom yourself to speak “ the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth.” Principiis obsta. 
Avoid equivocation; avoid exaggeration; avoid 
“white lies.’ Let your maxim and your aim be 
always, “ Whatsoever things are true.” Among 
the ancient nations, as among the heathen still, 
skilful lying was deemed, not a disgrace, but an 
accomplishment. It is Christian morality which 
says, “ Putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbour.” 





A DAY AMONGST THE MOORS. 

Or course, after perusing the above heading, the 
reader at once supposes that I am about to regale 
him with an account of my own sporting exploits, or 
to tell how Noakes and I bagged ever so many brace 
of grouse in the shortest conceivable space of time. 
Nothing, however, is farther from my intention, 
for the simple reason that I never was on a moor, 
and never shot a grouse in my life. The Moors I 
allude to are the Moors of Morocco; and if there 
is any shooting now going on, the Spaniards and 
lrench are the parties concerned. Mine was a visit 
of peace, and happened on this wise. 

We were homeward bound from Madras, and 
the captain of the good ship, “Elizabeth Moore,” 
determined to put in at Madeira for water and 
supplies. The weather had been terrible off the 
Cape of Good Hope, and our voyage tedious in the 
extreme. <A furious gale from the south-west pre- 


vented us making the island; but the old ship | 
shaped her course for Mogador, which we reached 


ywn in the outer 
after being cooped 
up for nearly six months, everybody on board was 
anxious to reach terra firma; and, as we had been 
on a short allowance of rations and water for many 
dreary weeks, we cagerly hailed the first boat, 
and, jumping into it, were pulled ashore, and, after 
some little higgling with the sanitary authorities, 
were permitted to land. As it took us nearly twenty- 
four hours to procure the necessary supplies of pro- 
visions and water, I, in that interval, reraained on 


in safety, and anchored off the 
arbour. I necd not say that, : 
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extraordinary personage 
turned out to be a fellow countryman, who had 


surprise, this 


resided here so long that he was almost naturalized, 
and who, amongst other things, had imbibed a 


thorough Oriental spirit of hospitality, from which 
we now benefited. He insisted on our making 
his house our home during our stay. 

As we followed our new friend through the 
maze of narrow tortuous streets leading to his 
dwelling, our attention was attracted by spectacles 
entirely novel even to an old Indian. T'erocious- 
looking Riffians, with heads completely shaven, 
save just the tuft at the top, scowled upon us 
darkly. Whole troops of donkeys charged round 
street corners, some riderless and with empty pan- 
niers, others bestridden by sedate old men, com- 
placently smoking their pipes, and with their feet 
dangling not two inches off the ground. On 
either side of us, scooped out of the otherwise 
blank walls, were little square shops, in the fronts 
of which were seated bearded old men, retailing 
cloths, coffee, dates, sugar, etec., to Moorish women, 
of whom the only features visible were one eye 
and a hand, with here and there a glimpse of a 
pair of heavy yellow boots. Our friend had great 
influence with the late emperor, and being fear- 
ed, if not respected, we received, comparatively 
speaking, but little insult. So we passed along, 
under curiously arched places, where were stalls 
with tempting and delicious fruit on them, of 
which our host purchased plentifully as we pro- 
eressed; we passed caravans of camels, carrying 
mortar and stones for the repairing of a very large 
mosque, propos of which building our friend 
amused us with an anecdote, strikingly illustrative 
of the bigotry of the natives. The clock of the 
mosque was out of repair, and not a single Moslem 
in the place was capable of repairing it. The 
Ulemas and the Faithful were in a terrible pre 
dicament, for they had no other reliable means for 
ascertaining the hours of prayer. There was only 
one man.in the place—a Genoese clockmaker—who 
could remedy this evil; but against the employ- 
ment of him there scemed to exist insurmountable 
obstacles. He was a Giaour—a Christian—and as 
obstinate asa mule; he refused to enter the mosque 
barefooted, as commanded. After much discussion, 
some learned pundit remarked that donkeys, which 
certainly were not believers in the prophet, carried 
in lime, ete., into every mosque, without removing 
their shoes; the hint was taken, and the matter 





shore, and made a good use of my eyes and ears. 
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was compromised by the clockmender rotaining 
his shoes, but riding into the mosque on donkey- 
back. 

Whilst laughing at this anecdote, we passed 
the mosque in question, just as the muezzin call 
to prayer floated down from the minarets. Then 
was there a mighty shuffling for slippers amongst 
the shopkeepers, who leaped out of their small 
dens, and a rush from the dense crowd into the 
open yard of the mosque, where some spread their 
carpets, and went through their orisons in the 
open ait. 

A little further on, and from amidst a buzz like 
that proceeding from a hornet’s nest, we recognised 
a school, the pupils of which, with the sedate old 
dominie, were all seated cross-legged on the floor, 
focking to and fro like Yankee-chairs. The boys no 
sooner caught sight of us, than they raised a yell 
of defiance. Another turn in the street brought 
us to the house of our entertainer. The building 
was unostentatious, and even mean on the out- 
side; but, passing actoss the threshold, we were 
ushered into a pleasant courtyard, the usual ren- 
dezvous of Moorish families, where our host’s wife 
(who was a native Christian of Aleppo) and chil- 
dren were awaiting us by a table in the centre of 
the yard, which was literally oppressed with viands 
and fruits. 

After doing such justice to this breakfast as 
might have been expected from half-famished men, 
we again strolled forth under the guidance of our 
friend, and at the very first turning we got wedged 
in amongst a crowd of horses, camels, and donkeys, 
the first and the last of which were waiting to be 
shod, 80 soon as the dark hot farrier at his forge, 
in his solitary and unrivalled calling, found it 
possible to meet the pressing demands made upon 
his time and skill, Our passage through this 
throng was anything but agreeable, for the vicious 
propensities of some of the horses and mules 
prompted them to give full exercise to their heels, 
and, in endeavouring to avoid these, we sometimes 
found our heads in unpleasant proximity with 
those of camels, which looked as bigoted as their 
owners, and as though meditating a spiteful nip 
atus. At length we squeezed through, and then 
came really into the centre of Moorish life. 

All Oriental nations are exceedingly partial to 
butter, or, more properly, in the state it is there 
sold, rancid “ ghee.” The Chinaman, the Siamese, 
the Sepoy, the Lascar, the devotee Brahmin, who 
limits his amount of food to the straw encircling 
his capacious receptacle for it, the Arab, the 
Hgyptian, Jew, Turk, Moor, and Armenian, all 
subsist almost entirely upon dishes floating in 
grease. It was therefore not to be wondered at 
that the first shopkeeper at Mogador that attracted 
our notice, should be a vender of butter, of which 
he had a large caskful by his side in a half liquid 
state. We wondered, as we gazed, at the utter 
indifference to the noise and uproar around, dis- 
played by a half-sleepy cat by the merchant’s side ; 
but we never before could have formed a just 
estimate of the uses of a cat. For instance, you 
or I never thought of using one for atowel. The 
Arab merchant did, though, for, after every dab 





of butter that he has handled and disposed of, 
he wipes his hands carefully on the cat’s back. 

What a motley and amusing assembly, to be 
sure! Riffians (and ruflians), blacks, Arabs, Jews, 
Berbers, and Europeans of all denominations, are 
here! There used to exist a very great attraction 
for vagrant Kuropeans, in the fact that the Govern- 
ment of Mogador undertook to advance funds and 
set them up in business, charging an enormous 
interest, which was never claimed unless the per- 
son wished to quit the country, and which, conse- 
quently, in a few years accumulated to more than 
the capital advanced, and de facto rendered the 
borrower a slave, bound to the soil for life. This 
was the case with the British consular agent during 
the bombardment by the French. He was not 
allowed to scek refuge with the others on board of 
vessels in the harbour. 

Jews, too, form a prominent feature in Moorish 
society. Although they are oftentimes exceedingly 
persecuted, they push and drive, and thrive here as 
elsewhere; and many of them are excellent linguists. 

Our cicerone takes us to the market, remark- 
ing, en voute, on the resources of the country; 
how that the mutton and beef are abominable; 
the kid tender, and used as savoury meat; fowls 
cheap and scraggy; and eggs a dozen a penny! 
The Moors and their “ gilabs,” as they sit squat- 
ted on the brown earth, have becn likened to 
big grubs of an earthy look and an earthy smell. 
In the market-place we find plenty of their dul- 
cineas, presiding over eggs, fowls, butter, millet, 
and a great variety of vegetables. These ladies 
display one eye, and no other portion of their 
face. A strange and a picturesque sight is this 
market-place on the eve of market-day! a region 
of black horsehair tents and brilliant costumes ! 
a Babel of many dialects and much gesticulation ! 
Watch the daylight gradually fading from the face 
of Nature, then turn round abruptly upon the 
glare and blaze of the watchfires kindled by these 
market-people, and you are looking upon a pic- 
turesque and wild scene, scarcely to be rivalled 
elsewhere. Every now and then, too, there bursts 
upon the distant stillness of the night the plaintive 
wail of the “ Leihle, lcihle!” chorus to some wild 
and uncouth desert song, sung perhaps by a black 
gentleman originally from the borders of Sahara, 
and whose early recollections of home and child- 
hood are inseparably blended with lions peeping 
in hungrily through the barricaded doorway of his 
hut, or of speedy flights from rattlesnakes twenty 
feet long or so. 

But, whilst admiring these things, our host called 
our attention to a white flag then in the act of being 
hoisted. This, he told us, was the signal for even- 
ing prayer, after which all three gates would be 
closed for the night, and nothing would induce the 
gate-keepers to open them before sunrise. We 
therefore hurried back into the town, and so on to 
his house, where a sumptuous dinner of Oriental 
dishes awaited us; after partaking of which we 
retired to rest under our friend’s roof, and the 
next morning were with the old ship, homeward- 
bound once more. Such, reader, are my souvenirs 
of a day amongst the Moors. 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 


THE END OF THE YEAR. 


WETHER sad or happy, it has been very short— 
far too short for fulfilling all the schemes and pur- 
poses we cherished in its sanguine outset. The 
days have twinkled past, mere sparkles of existence, 
and the months have vanished like a dream; and 
yet we flatter ourselves that next year will have a 
charm about it; that its days will linger, and its 
weeks will lengthen out into a latitude and leisure 
which will admit of our doing everything, and 
enjoying everything. Vain delusion! Next year 
will be swifter than a post. Its days-will gleam 
and click like a weaver’s shuttle; and those who 
survive to its closing sabbath will look back on a 
cloud that has melted—a vapour that has vanished ; 
and it will not be till we have reached eternity—it 
will not be till the loom of time is stopped, and the 
endless day laps existence round—that we shall 
know the sense of leisure, and find that, however 
urgent the work, the opportunity is ample. And 
from this fugacity and fleetness of time let us learn 
that whoever would do a great thing or a right thing 
in a world like this, must set about it instantly. 
But top-speed through as the year has spun— 
rapid as the days have raced, and phantom-like 
though their flight appears—to some this year has 
been a year of progress and profit. It has not 
been a mere breathless rush, nor a guilty slumber, 
nor a feverish dream. It has been a year of active 
exertion and solid achievement. ‘'T'o some, I trust, 
it has been of all years the most memorable and 
blessed, for it has been the year when they began 
to seek the better part, and commenced to live for 
God. Some, I trust, have reason to regard it as 
of all years the most gainful, for in it they have 
found the pearl of great price; and gloomy as its 
outward visage has lowered, some, I believe, look 
back to it as the brightest year of their history, for 
it is the year on which the Sun of Righteousness, 
the Saviour, has shone. And some have made 
progress; they have gained sensible advantage 
over a sin that did easily beset them, or they have 
escaped from some snare or entanglement, or they 
have been enabled to take some decided step or 
make some difficult sacrifice, or they have grown 
in knowledge of some truth or enjoyment of some 
grace, or they have been privileged to do some 
good; they have been permitted to commence or 
carry forward some labour in the cause of God; 
and thus, short as the year has been, it has sufficed 
to initiate something everlasting, and from its tiny 
mustard-seed a great tree may spring in some soul 
or some community; and from their example let 
us learn a second lesson—to redeem the time. 
Redeem the time! You sometimes think what 
@pound may purchase. Do you ever think what 
a day may do? Money is precious, but time is 
priceless! The man who has this year lost a 
thousand pounds may next twelvemonths make 
two thousand, and be richer than before; but the 
man who has lost the year itself, God may give 
him another year, but even the great God cannot 
give him back the year which he has lost. Of all 


— the greatest and most guilty is squandered 
ime 
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When Mr. Hardcastle was dying (once a noble- 
minded merchant, and long the Treasurer of the 
London Missionary Society), it was one of his 
memorable sayings, “ My last act of faith I wish 
to be, to take the blood of Jesus as the high priest 
did when he entered behind the veil; and when I 
have passed the veil, I would appear with it before 
the throne.” And in making the transit from one 
year to another, this is our most appropriate exer- 
cise. We see much sin in the retrospect; we see 
many a broken purpose, many a mis-spent hour, 
many a rash and unadvised word; we see much 
pride and anger, and worldliness, and unbelief; we 
sce a long tract of inconsistency. There is nothing 
for us but the great atonement. With that atone- 
ment let us, like believing Israel, end and begin 
anew. Bearing its precious blood, let us pass 
within the veil of a solemn and eventful future. 
Let a visit to the Fountain be the last act of the 
closing year, and let a new year still find us there.— 
Dr. James Hamilton. 


PRESENT STATE OF SEBASTOPOL. 


Tue scene of a great battle is always interesting 
and attractive; and so, no doubt, Montebello, Sol- 
ferino, and Magenta will, for a long while to come, 
be among the most favourite resorts of the stream 
of travellers who yearly pour into Italy in search 
of pleasure or health. Hotels and cafés will mul- 
tiply, and a lucrative trade will be carried on by 
the inhabitants vending to curious visitors relics of 
the bloody struggles of which these spots were lately 
the scene. But probably there are no battle-fields 
that would at present be visited so much, were 
they only more accessible, as those of the Crimea, 
where so many of those dear to us lie buried 
on the spot where they met their end. But so it 
is: from the distance and difficulties successively 
encountered in getting to this far-eastern penin- 
sula, very few persons have visited it since our 
armies left, and little has been heard of it since 
then. Being lately at Constantinople, I determined 
to make an exeursion to the Crimea, which proved 
a most interesting one. 

The Russian General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany (which was lately brought so prominently 
into notice, on account of the arrangement they 
made with the Sardinian government, by which 
they obtained the port of Villafranca for a coaling 
station) have steamers frequently plying between 
Constantinople and Odessa, and thence to the 
various ports in the Crimea. The steamers are 
usually excellent ones, and of British build. The 
arrangements with regard to thé crew, however, 
are not such as are likely to find favour with 
Englishmen, as the majority of them, officers as 
well as men, are soldiers instead of sailors. The 
captain of the steamer in which we took our pas- 
sage from Constantinople to Odessa was a Russian 
artillery officer, and had had command of some of 
the guns of the Redan at the time the first unsuc- 
cessful attack was made on it by the British, on 
which occasion he had reccived several wounds. 
The steamer itself had formerly been a war- 
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steamer, and was one of those sunk by the Rus- 
sians in the harbour of Sebastopol, but had re- 
ceived wonderfully little damage from its submer- 
sion. A. two days’ voyage brought us to Odessa, 
a town that looks imposing from the sea, with its 
white stone houses rising in terraces from the level 
of the sea, one over the other, on the side of a 
hill; but it contains little of interest for a visitor, 
whose most prominent association with it will pro- 
bably be the unpleasant one of its dust, which 
hangs over tho city, quite irrespective of the pre- 
sence or absence of wind, like smoke over a large 
manufacturing town. 

At Odessa we changed into a new and very fast 
London-built steamer, which conveyed us to the 
Crimea. ‘The first port the steamer calls at is 
Eupatoria, whose numerous white minarets give it 
the appearance of a Turkish town. It was on the 
low flat land a few miles to the east of Eupatoria 
that the Allies effected their first landing in the 
Crimea, on September 14, 1854. A few hours 
wfter leaving Eupatoria, we were sailing up tho 
splendid harbour of Sebastopol, having to avoid, in 
doing so, the hulls of the various sunken ships 
which have not yet been raised or blown up, and 
whose position in most cases is indicated by their 
masts standing ont of the water. 

A walk through the town, or, at all events, 
what was the town, of Sebastopol, presents to view 
a melancholy spectacle of the misery and ruin 
caused by the dreadful scourge of war. Five years 
ago it was a flourishing town, with busy tho- 
roughfares, large houses, handsome churches, and 


PRESENT STATE 


public buildings, all built of a beautiful white stone 


obtained from the quarries at Inkermann. It con- 
tained about sixty thousand inhabitants, numbering 
among them a large proportion of the aristocratic 
and wealthy classes, since, being a large military 
station, with extensive arsenals and dockyards, its 
society was gay, while others were attracted by its 
climate, which is so much more genial than most 
parts of Russia. Look at it now, and how great is 
the change! The streets, indeed, still remain, but 
they are deserted and overgrown with grass and 
weeds; the houses are mere skeleton outlines of 
what they were, being roofless and gutted; the 
empty walls are all that remain, and they are 
mostly riddled with shot and shell. Going from 
strect to street, the same sad sight of desolation 
presents itself. Not a human being now inhabits 
these dwellings, so lately thickly populated; in- 
deed, it seems bereft of all animal life, and looks 
as if it had been visited by both plague and earth- 
quake. 

At the north end of this dead and destroyed 
city there lies, close to the shore, the new town, 
which, though a great contrast to the old one, pre- 
sents, though in a different way, quite as strange 
an appearance. 
wood, and are constructed out of the huts formerly 


this plentiful evidence still remains, both in the 
names of the various regiments painted outside, 
and also from the initials and names of many a 
good British soldier cut on the boards forming the 
walls of these Russian dwellings; while not a few 





The houses are motley, all of | 
| neath for from forty to sixty seconds at a time, but 
belonging to the British and French armies: of | 


OF SEBASTOPOL. 


of them are further ornamented with pictures from 
“Punch,” “Tilustrated London News,” ete., which 
are apparently highly prized, and carefully pre. 
served by their new owners. The theatre erected 
by tho French in their camp has been moved 
bodily into the town, and continues to be used for 
its original purpose, but with Russian instead of 
French audiences; for, though the present Sebas- 
topolitans have but few places of amusement, they 
are not destitute of them. <A public garden to the 
north side of the town has been partially renovated 
and patched up, and during the summer months a 
military band occasionally plays here of an evening. 

Nothing has been done in the way of repairing 
the far-famed docks of Sebastopol, and they con- 
tinue in the state of complete ruin and disorganiza- 
tion to which they were reduced by the Allies after 
they took possession of the town. Heaps of stones 
are now all that remain to indicate the position cf 
Fort Alexander and Fort Nicholas, and the other 
batteries on the north side of the harbour; but 
Fort Constantine, and other batteries on the north 
side, are now in as efficient a state as ever they 
were, a few chips off some of the corners being all 
the evidence they show of the bombardment they 
received from the fleet under the command of 
the late Lord Lyons. Scarcely anything has been 
done towards restoring the town, and there are 
probably not above twenty stone houses now inha- 
bited, and those few are of a very simple descrip- 
tion. 'The only building of any importance erected 
since the war is a church, the new leaded dome of 
which contrasts strangely with the roofless build- 
ings by which it is surrounded. 

Though the trade of Sebastopol is exceedingly 
insignificant, yet the harbour at present presents 
a scene of considerable activity, connected with the 
operations in progress for raising the sunken fleet. 
These operations are conducted under the direction 
of an American gentleman, who made a contract 
with the Russian government, by the terms of 
which they share the expenses and divide the pro- 
ceeds of whatever they may succeed in raising from 
the bottom of the harbour—an arrangement which, 
we understand, has turned out mutually advan- 
tagcous. This gentleman has shown much in- 
genuity in his endeavours to raise various of the 
sunken ships, and his efforts have been entirely 
successful in the case of some of the smaller vessels; 
but the result of his experiments with the ships of 
the line has induced him to give up all thoughts 
of raising them entire. Divers, however, are cm- 
ployed in blowing up and dismembering them in 
various other ways, while under water, and so get- 
ting up iron, copper, and other valuable materials, 
piccemeal. About thirty or forty divers are kept 
constantly at this work; they occasionally use the 
ordinary diver’s heimet and dress, but in general 
dive without any apparatus, and usually stop under- 


occasionally for as long as a minute and a half, or 
even longer. The means adopted to raise any ves- 
sel entire are simple, but very effectual; large 
wooden boats, or rather floats, like packing-cases 
of huge dimensions, are moored at the sides of the 
vessel to be operated upon; water is then let into 
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their interiors, thereby making them sink till their 
decks are on a level with the water, and are then 
securely attached by chains and cables to the 
yessel to be raised, after which the water is pumped 
out of them, by which means an enormous force can 
be brought into action. We saw a small steamer 
so raised, anda curious appearance it certainly pre- 
sented, being quite covered with mussels; but on 
examining the engines, they appeared to have suf- 
fered no very material injury, and the wood, we were 
assured, was sound. 

Turning from Sebastopol itself, to examine the 
heights before it, we find plentiful remains of the 
deadly conflicts that took place there. Balls, shot, 
fragments of shells, powder-cans, and other imple- 
ments of destruction, are plentifully scattered over 
the ground, although, during the period that had 
elapsod since the conclusion of the war, and the 
time when we visited the Crimea (more than two 
years), one of the chief employments of the Scbas- 
topolitans has been collecting these remains, for the 
sake of their value as old iron, carting them off to the 
harbour, whence they are shipped to Odessa, Hull, 
and other ports. Even whole unexploded shells are 
still occasionally to be.met with. We found two such, 
but it was not safe to meddle with them, as, from 
the heat of the sun, and other causes, they are apt 
to explode at unexpected times, and several accidents 
have occurred in consequence. About a year after 
the war, while two sailors from an English merchant 
vessel were wandering over the battle-field, one of 
them, finding an entire shell, threw it towards the 
other, when, from the concussion of the fall, or some 
other cause, it exploded, and killed his comrade on 
the spot. The batterics, earthworks, and trenches 
remain in much the same state as at the conclusion 
of the war, with only such changes as have been 
effected by time and weather. In front of the 

tedan, a handsome stone obelisk has been erected 

by the British army, to the memory of those brave 
comrades who fell during the assaultson it. This 
obelisk has been much injured by a number of 
visitors (mostly English and American) having cut 
their names on it. The French have erected a 
wooden cross within the Malakoff, which, however, 
is already beginning to show symptoms of decay, 
and it is only with difficulty that the inscription on 
it can he deciphered, which runs thus :— 

* Uni pour la victoire, 
Reuni par la mort, 
Du soldat e’est la gloir 

2u braye C esi 1c Sort 

On the heights of Inkermann, a stone obelisk, 
“erected by the British army, to the memory of 
the British, French, and Russians, who fell at the 
battle of Inkermann, Noy. 5, 1854,” marks the posi- 
tion of the thickest of that deadly strugele. Near 
this is one of the largest of the numerous cemeteries, 
which give a peculiar and sad appearance to the 
naturally dreary space between Sebastopol and 
Balaklava. Most of the cemeteries have been en- 
closed within low stone walls; the tombstones are 
generally good in design and well executed, and 
‘ppear to have been all respected, with the exception 
of the obelisk before the Redan, which is mutilated 
m the way above referred to. On tho plain of 














Balaklava, another stone obelisk has been erected 
by the British army, to the memory of those who 
fell there on the 25th of October, 1854, the in- 
scription on this, and on the other obelisks, being 
in both the English and Russian languages. On 
the heights of Balaklava the Sardinians have erected 
a monument to the memory of their dead. In the 
town of Balaklava, as in Sebastopol, many of the 
old huts formerly belonging to the British army 
continue to be used as residences by the present 
inhabitants. The scene of the memorable battle of 
the ‘Alma is but little changed; no obelisk has, how- 
ever, been erected here, and very few of the graves 
of the many who lie buried here are distinguished 
by any monument. 

During our residence at Sebastopol, we found the 
inhabitants not particularly intelligent, but good- 
humoured, and very willing to give information on 
subjects connected with the siege, and apparently 
bearing us no ill-will on account of the war, in spite 
of many having lost their all in the destruction of 
the city. A few English deserters still haunt the 
neighbourhood, who, however, rather avoided us; 
their life is far from a pleasant one, having little 
sympathy with the habits and customs of the 
Russians, who, in their turn, have no respect for 
them: on this account, most of the deserters have 
maneged to get to Odessa, whence they can get 
away to all parts of Europe, or to America, not a 
few risking apprehension by returning to England. 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
VI.—BISHOP BURGUSS. 
‘'sioMAS Burcess, the son of a grocer in an incon- 
siderable Hampshire town, was born some few 
years after the middle of last century. He made 
such valuable use of the cducation procured for 
him at Winchester by his father, that he headed 
his class and gained an Oxford scholarship. Carry- 
ing his studious habits, as well as the distinctions 
of that excellent seminary, with him to the univer- 
sity, he wrought steadily and progressively, nulla 


| dies sine lined, ever adding to his store of knowledge 


and to the estimation that rewarded his devotedness. 

The love of learning is an inestimable blessing. 
The calm enjoyment which attends it, is paramount 
to many of the stronger and more coveted excite- 
ments of human seeking. Nor must it be deemed 
monotonous and wearisome. On the contrary, it 
is full of diversity—-more comprehensive and various 
than almost any other pursuit in life, and not with- 
out its stirring elements in the making of new dis- 
coveries, the exposure and discomfiture of error, 
and the defence of controverted truths and just 
opinions. 

College honours and responsible appointments 
followed close upon the demonstration of pre- 
eminent scholarship and exemplary conduct. The 
Church welcomely adopted so worthy a disciple, and 
he gradually rose to merited preferment and exalted 
station. And, as he had shone in his upward track, 
so did he shine only the more brightly after he had 
reached its zenith. Works of high classic interest, 
works of solid and instructive literature, works of 
erudite theological and pure religious reasoning, 
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alike remarkable for judgment and piety, flowed 
rapidly from his diligent pen. Where the mitre 
first adorned his brow, he was indeed the school- 
master abroad ; but, fortunately, his “ Abroad” was 
not a panoptic or dissolving vision, but a real view 
of Home. His teaching consisted of a benevolent, 
zealous, and truly Christian labour, within the sphere 
of his diocese, to enlarge the qualification of those 
who taught, and enable them, in the native Welsh 
language, to bring moral edification and gospel 
truth home to the understanding and hearts of 
every living soul committed to the guidance of’ his 
sacred ministry. He knew by intuition, as well as 
by cultivated sense, that an unknown tongue could 
never diffuse either virtue or true religion; and he 
took the course directly opposite to the erratic path 
of fanaticism and delusion. Here he might say, 
Huegi monwmentum —I have founded Lampeter 
College for the benefit of souls and the glory of God. 

To have seen such a man is a grateful remem- 
brance; to know him was a happiness; and to be 
enabled to bear testimony to his sterling worth, 
a delight—a delight which seems to breathe and 
partake something of his spirit. Translated to 
a more extended charge, he was soon after commis- 
sioned by his sovereign to lay the foundation of an 
institution for the encouragement of sterling litera- 
ture; and he performed the arduous and difficult 
task, with all the patience, perseverance, and ame- 
nity which its novel means and purpose demanded. 
There never yet was a beneficent design, nor a 


noble object contemplated, which did not provoke 
opposition; and the proposed plan of the Royal 
Society of Literature was no exception to the rule. 
On the contrary, prejudice or envy was very active 
and very troublesome. 

Turning from this, however, his last important 
public service, I will venture to enter into the 
peaceful circle of his private life, and copy thence 
an exemplary trait. If ever there was a being 
without guile, he was the impersonation of that 
transparent spirit. His very nature was truth 
and simplicity—simplicity and truth. Philosophic 
in secular calmness, ardent in Christian duty, 
there was a modest charm in his piety and a holy 
warmth in his zeal. Between both, his charity 
was an ever-moving principle: he was the promoter 
of every useful work, and the friend of the poor. 
Deeds, not words, were his witnesses. I (the writer 
of this unflattering tribute) brought under his 
notice the pitiable situation of a clergyman, with a 
numerous family, reduced to peril and ruin by an 
accident with which he had no earthly concern ; it 
was late in the year; but the good Samaritan, 
showing by his memoranda that he had already 
gone beyond the liberal annual amount he always 
appropriated to works of mercy, placed a bounteous 
sum at my disposal, with the touching remark, if 
less were needed in this instance, to save some- 
thing for other claimants; if more, to apply to him 
again. He had the gratification to learn that (with 
other aid) his succour was enough, and did restore 
a godly man, crushed by fortuitous calamity, to 
the condition which he then and thereafter adorned. 
What could panegyric say, when such acts speak ? 
I will not try the tinkling of so weak a cymbal, 


¢ 





BISHOP BURGESS. 


where there was nothing to celebrate but what- 
should make the whole world kin to the venerable 
and saintly Thomas Burgess, Bishop of St. David's, 
and ultimately of Salisbury. 

The bisaop’s personal appearance was exceedingly 
prepossessing, and his fine features the most ex- 
pressive of the character of benevolence that could 
be imagined by painter or sculptor. 





POST-OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS* 

Mr. C. W. Srxzs, of the Huddersfield Banking 
Company, has just published a letter addressed by 
him to the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in which he explains and recommends a plan for 
greatly extending the advantages of savings banks, 
through the instrumentality of the Post-office. 
The plan has the advantage of being very simple 
and easy to carry out, and there is every reason to 
believe that, if adopted, it would be attended with 
success. Lord Brougham, in his address at the 
Bradford meeting of the Social Science Conference, 
spoke in warm terms of the proposal. 

According to the Parliamentary return for 1858, 
the aggregate sums deposited in savings banks that 
year amounted to £7,901,925. 

The principle of savings banks has already been 
accepted by the labouring classes to an extent 
which shows that its advantages are strongly ap- 
preciated by them. LEight millions is a consider- 
able sum; but Mr, Sikes is of opinion that it is 


much less than it ought to be in a country contain: 
ing, as this does, 2,500,000 persons of the class for 
whose benefit savings banks were instituted, who 
are not depositors, and a body of working people 


receiving amongst themselves an income amount: 


ing in the aggregate to the enormous sum of 
£170,000,000 sterling per annum. He is further 
of opinion that the comparative smallness of the 
amount deposited in savings banks is caused in a 
great degree by the smallness of the number of 
savings banks now in existence, by the shortness 
of the hours for receiving deposits, and by their 
distance in many districts from the homes of the 


people. These evils he proposes to remedy by 
establishing a branch savings bank wherever there 


is a post-office granting money-orders, and by re- 
ceiving deposits and paying them in the same 
hours in which post-office money orders are now 
presented and paid. At present there are only 597 
branch savings banks in the United Kingdom, 
whilst, if the plan proposed by Mr. Sikes were 
adopted, the number of savings banks, like that of 
post-office money offices, would be 2360. There 
are now fifteen whole counties, and many hundred 
towns and rural districts, in which there are 00 
savings banks; whilst, according to the proposed 
plan, there would not be a single county, or exten- 
sive district, without its savings bank. At present 
the time for receiving deposits is generally only a 
few hours per week; whilst, according to the pro- 
posed plan, all the savings banks, like the money- 


order offices, would be opened every day in the 
ae a i ae a 





* © Post-office Savings Banks” is published as a very small 
pamphlet, by Messrs, Groombridge & Sons, 6, Paternoster Rowe | 
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week, in the ordinary hours of business, from the 
beginning of January to the end of December. 

The plan by which Mr. Sikes proposes to extend 
the advantages of savings banks is by authorizing 
the commissioners of the savings banks for the 
United Kingdom, sitting in London, to issue sav- 
ings banks interest notes, bearing interest at the 
rate of 24 per cent. per annum, and to be obtain- 
able through the money-order department of the 
post-offices throughout the United Kingdom. Mr. 
Sikes proposes that the interest notes should be for 
exact pounds, ascending from one pound to thirty 
pounds—-the maximum allowed to be deposited in 
a savings bank in one year; and if success should 
attend the experiment, all other denominations of 
notes up to £150—the maximum sum allowed to be 
deposited in savings banks—could be subsequently 


added. He says :— 


To illustrate how the plan would work, a business 
transaction may be described. A working man presents 
| himself at a money-order office with a sum—say £4—for 
| the savings bank, His name and the amount are entered 
upon an application form, and the duplicate given to him 
'aga temporary receipt. Supposing this the only trans- 
| action, the postmaster remits the £4 to the establish- 
| ment at St. Martin’s-le-Grand (which is daily supplied 

with the required notes by the chief savings bank), and 

within two or three days a £4savings bank interest note 
arrives. The postmaster enters the number of the note 
ina register; he then impresses the ordinary post-office 
| stamp with date, and writes in a distinct hand the 
owner’s name on a line on the front of the note, thereby 
giving it a local character, and rendering it non-negoti- 


| able, except at that money-order office, and by the very 


party to whom it belongs. On the applicant calling and 
exchanging his temporary receipt for the interest note, 
the transaction would be complete. Thus simple would 
be the process and short the time required. Ten, twenty, 


i thirty transactions would be conducted on precisely 


the same plan. 
With his remittance to Lordon, the local postmaster 
would have merely to specify the denominations of the 
| interest note he required in return. The machinery in 
the Bank of England for the numbering and registering 
each note as manufactured approaches perfection; a 
similar system could be adopted by the savings bank 

commissioners. 

In the withdrawal of money, the process would be 
equally simple. A depositor would present his interest 
note and endorse it. If not personally known, the usual 
signature-book tests his identity, and for the note a tem- 
| porary receipt is given to him. The postmaster, from 
the interest being exactly a halfpenny per pound per 
month, or sixpence a year, and incomplete months ex- 
cluded, reckons it at a glance, marks it on the note, and 
transmits it to London to the credit of his office. On 
being duly advised from St. Martin’s-le-Grand, he pays 
the depositor his money, receiving back his temporary 
 Teceipt, and the transaction is complete. When a man 
with one deposit wishes to make an addition, he might 
either obtain a separate note, or, paying the postmaster 
his first note and interest thereon as money, receive in 
due course one note for the whole sum. 

With this plan it would be essential that a ledger 
thould be kept at each money-order office. On the page 
allotted to a depositor would be recorded the number, 
date, and sum of each interest note he obtained. This 
Would be invaluable in the event of the notes being lost 
or stolen, and indispensable as a safeguard against more 
than the maximum sum of £30 being deposited in one 
year, or £150 in all. 





The above plan having been transmitted to Mr. 
Rowland Hill by Mr. Baines, u.r., Mr. Hill wrote 
fo Mr. Baines to say that the object in view was 
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excellent; that he would gladly promote it, if able 
to do so; and appointed an interview for the dis- 
cussion of the subject. At that interview Mr. 
Frederick Hill read the following memorandum, as 
embodying the views of some of the principal 
officers in the Post-office as to the mode in which 
the Post-office would propose to conduct their por- 
tion of the plan :— 


When a central savings bank, with power to issue in- 
terest notes, shall have been created, it is proposed— 

1. That depositors shall forward their deposits by 
money order to the central bank, inclosing their money 
orders in printed forms, obtainable at the money-order 
offices, and receiving from the holders of the money- 
order offices any information and assistance which they 
may require. 

2. That the central bank, on receipt of the money 
orders, shall forward interest notes through the post to 
the depositors. 

3. That depositors who may desire to withdraw their 
deposits shall forward their interest notes to the central 
bank in printed forms, obtainable at all money-order 
offices; and 

4, That the central bank, on reeeipt of the notes, shail 
return to the depositors money orders for the amount of 
the notes, plus the interest which may be due, 

Under this arrangement the holders of money-order 
offices will not be required to keep any account or record : 
of the transactions, beyond that which they now keep of 
all money-order transactions. 

The effect of the above plan would be to bring 
the advantages of savings banks home to every 
man’s door, and to cause to be laid up against a 
rainy day millions of money, in the aggregate, 
which are now frittered away and lost for want o! 


some safe and always accessible place of deposit. 
We sincerely hope that the plan proposed by Mr. 
Sikes will be adopted, and that the Post-office, 
which is adding so much to the convenience of 
society, will become a great instrument of promot- 
ing prudence and establishing independence. 





INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE ON DOMESTIC LIFE 

AND ON NATIONAL CHARACTER. 
It was a happy day for England when the order went 
forth, that in every parish church there snould be placed 
a copy of the Scriptures for public use. We are told 
that, from morning to night, multitudes flocked to the 
churches, and thronged round the reading-desk to which 
the Bible was chained. Many instances are recorded of 
the vast price given in those days for a Bible, and of tho 
sacrifices made by those anxious to procure 2ne. The 
Bible is now within every one’s reach. Britain is often 
called “the land of Bibles.” This is the highest privi- 
lege with which our land is favoured; but it is also a 
talent to be accounted for, involving heavy national as 
well as personal responsibilities. 

The Bible has been expelled for centuries, by atheistic 
or sacerdotal hate, from the dwellings of many of the 
European nations. As a matter of course, the domestic 
virtues have declined; the conjugal relation is dis- 
paraged ; deception and intrigue have supplanted mutual 
confidence; and society has become diseased to its very 
core. The very best thing we can do—the only thing 
which will be efficient—to arrest these evils, is to restore 
to those nations the Word of God; to replace in their 
houses that Bible of which they have been robbed. Only 
do for France and Italy, Belgium and Spain, Portugal 
and Austria, what has been attempted, and to a great 
extent accomplished for our country—put a Bible in every 
family—and a mightier change will pass over Europe 
than can be effected by all the diplomacy of her states- 
men, or all the revolutions projected by her patriots, 
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TO A LEDGER, ON ITS BEING FILLED UP. 
AND now, capacious volume, thou.art closed, 
Thy burdened back with pounds by hundreds pressed, 
Thy worn-out lids about to lie reposed 
In iron chest. 


Thou’st said enough of shillings, pence, and pounds, 
And now a moral I would draw from thee ; 
For they are not the most important sounds 

Thou bring’st to me. 


Thou canst my mind to serious subjects move, 
And conjure up, with quick suggestive power, 
Warnings and lessons to improve 

The leisure hour, 


The else fair written pages, which contain 

Thy history, have not escaped a blot ; 

Thy life discloses here and there a stain, 
As—whose does not? 


Thy constant reck’nings, in succession penned ; 

Ifundreds of folios, leaf after leaf, 

Extend thy course, as if ’twould never end: 
But mine—how brief! 


Thy shattered parts a fragile state disclose, 

With fly-leaf loosened, and prepared to fly 

By the first adverse gust of wind that blows ; 
And so may I! 


he 


One, who has “ figured” on thy ample page 
Brief was his working-day, 
When Death unlooked-for, at an eariy age, 


Called him away. 


Has closed accounts. 


And I, fast hastening to life’s utmost verge, 

Borne swiftly onward on 'Time’s restless wing, 

May leave another, thy successor’s dirge, 
Perchance, to sing. 

The common courso of trading-life, discerned 

As in a mirror clear, thy face reflects ; 

“ Received” and “ paid,” and now a draft returned 
With “no effects.” 

And I, alas! when followed by the law, 

(The moral law,) can urge a plea no better ; 

But stand, condemned with shame and solemn awe, - 
A bankrupt debtor. 


But with a Fricnd in court my debt to pay, 

[ shall not into condemnation fall ; 

Ife by his merits takes the charge away, 
And cancels all. 


So, when the summons to the Court of ILeaven 

Irom Death’s arrest shall sound to my relief, 

Tho judgment in my favour shall be given 
With joy, not gricf, 


OF THE 


MIDNIGHT, 
8lst or DECEMBER. 
I WAITED by a massive gate 

For noiseless opening of its, bars, 

When heaven’s bright dial-disk of stars 
Should mark the coming year’s first date ; 
All high and dark the shadowy door 

Shut out the path 1 had to go, 

And much my heart was moved to know 
The untried things that lay before. 


When lo! a Shape stood by me, hoar 
With centuries of eld; 
I knew him by his hand that held 
The sharp scythe evermore ; 
He spoke—his voice like winter wind 
Through rents of ruin breathed ; 
Around his furrowed brow were wreathed 
Cypress and laurel twined. 


** Shall I be prophet, human heart ? 
Shall I tell thee Sorrow stands 
Ready, with cold and cruel hands, 
Thee from thy chiefest loved to part ?’— 
My soul was chill with sudden pain ; 
Yet thus I made reply, 
“ My chiefest loved can never die! 
And even Earth’s friends shall live again.” 


Old Time smiled sternly: “Thou art young 
And hopefal ; what if Sickness pale 
Makes nerve to bend, and heart to fail, 

Which now with buoyant life are strong ?”— 

“ My strength lies not in hope, or youth; 
The childhood of immortal years 
Cannot be struck with mortal fears ; 

Even Death but rends the veil of Truth.” 


*“ Death, thou presumptuous one! perchance 
Within those doors of gloom 
Ife waits, dread Shadow! till thou come; 
Watches thy heedless steps advance, 
Even to the open tomb!” 


*T will not tremble! I will trust! 
My days are Thine, O Saviour dear! 
Thou seest all this coming year, 

Thou lovest me, and thou art just ; 
Thy poor child will not fear !” 


Time touched; the massy gates swung wide; 
[ paused—a Voice not all unknown 
Spoke to my heart in sweetest tone— 
* Child, I will be thy guide ; 
Fear not to travel on.” 
Fr. H.W 
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